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Fic. 1.—1HE THREE HOMES OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND 
From John Ogilby’s Map of London, published 1677 


An Architectural History of the Bank of England 


BY H. ROOKSBY STEELE [4.]. 


17 JULY 1926 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue BirtH OF THE BANK. 


r | AO the average person who takes an interest in the 
institutions and buildings of London, the question : 
““Who built the Bank of England ?”’ would con- 

jure up the name of Sir John Soane. There is some 

excuse for this answer, for the general public sees no 
more of the Bank than the girdling walls of Soane—save 
an occasional glimpse into the mysterious interior through 
the infrequent doorways—and is all unaware that within 
is to be found the work of other architects, less renowned 
perhaps than the Wizard of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but 
surely none the less deserving of our notice when we 
are considering the history of the Bank from an archi- 
tectural standpoint. Besides that of Soane there are 
three names linked with the development of the fabric 
of the Bank—those of Sampson, Taylor and Cockerell. 
To the first belongs the credit of creating the nucleus 
around which his successors have woven their fancy ; 
to the second we are indebted for the heart of the Bank, 
the Court Room and Garden ; and to the third, Cockerell, 
who followed Soane upon his retirement, we must give 
our meedof praiseforthe skilful wayin which he carried out 

the raising of Soane’s attic in the troublous times of *48. 

Before passing on to a detailed description of the work 
of the above four men, it would be well to give here a brief 
account of the origin of the Bank as a financial institution 
as apart from a structure of archeological interest. 


In the early part of the reign of William of Orange 
—the Dutch king who followed James II on the throne 
of England—this country was engaged in a fierce struggle 
with Louis XIV of France. The Government—formed 
of Whigs, the party that had been instrumental in in- 
viting William over here—were ina weak position politic- i 
ally, and found themselves unable to raise the large sums 2 
necessary to finance the armies overseas, despite a land 
tax of four shillings in the pound and other imposts. 
In 1691 a Scot, William Paterson, in collaboration with 
Michael Godfrey, a City merchant, proposed to the 
Government a scheme whereby the deficit in the National 
Exchequer might be met. The proposal was not adopted 
forthwith ; but in 1694, all other means having failed, 4 
it was decided that the time had come when it should if 
be put into operation. In effect this was the foundation 
of the National Debt, for the Government was to borrow 
large sums of money on which it would guarantee interest 
but would not promise to repay the Principal. 

A great loan of £1,200,000 was raised in this manner 
by public subscription between the dates 21 June 
and 2 July 1694, and a company, entitled ‘‘ The 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England,’’ was 
formed, with Sir John Houblon, a prominent merchant 
and Whig, at its head; Godfrey as Deputy Governor ; 
and twenty-four others as directors. Among the latter 
William Paterson was numbered, but he seems to have 
dropped out within a twelvemonth owing to differences =a 
with his colleagues. The constitution of the Bank has 
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Fic. 2.—ENTRANCE TO MERCERS’ HALL AND CHAPEL 
Removed at the widening of Cheapside in 1882 and re-erected at Swanage Town Hall 


Fic. 3.—Grocers’ HALL 
As rebuilt after the Great Fire. Pulled down in 1798 
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remained unaltered to the present day, except for the 
addition, in 1918, of a permanent official, the Comptroller. 

Adam Smith gives the date of the incorporation of the 
Bank as 27 July 1694. Mercers’ Hall, Cheapside 
(Figs. 1 and 2), was used at the outset as an office and 
for meetings of the Court, but before the end of the year 
(during the fortnight 17 to 31 December, as the Minutes 
show) the business was transferred to the Grocers’ 
Hall, in Poultry (Figs. 1 and 3), a move which was due, 
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which had to be separately acquired in order to produce 
a site with adequate frontage to thé street (Fig. 1). It 
is clear, from the fact of this second purchase, that the 
Directors had no intention of converting Houblon’s 
house to their requirements, but contemplated a clear- 
ance of the whole area to enable them to build anew. 
The latter course was, as we know, adopted, and Francis, 
in his “‘ History of the Bank of England,” records that 
on 20 January 1732 it was resolved to erect a Hall 


PLAN OF TES BANK OF ENULAND 
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Fic. 4.—1735. 


no doubt, to the influence of Houblon, for this company, 
of which he was a member, was at the time in low water. 

Thirty years later, in 1724, the increasing business 
and importance of the Bank caused the directors to feel 
the need for a more permanent and more suitable location 
for their activities than was furnished by the Grocers’ 
Hall, and so the purchase of Houblon’s house in Thread- 
needle Street was effected for £15,000. (The first 


Governor of the Bank had died some twelve years pre- 
viously at the age of eighty.) This transaction did not 
give the Bank all they desired, for the house and its courts 
did not lie directly on Threadneedle Street but were 
approached from it up an alley between office buildings, 


SAMPSON’s BANK 


Plan prepared by Cockerell to illustrate the development of the Bank 


and offices on the site. He gives Dunn and ‘Townshend 
as the contractors and Mr. George Sampson as the archi- 
tect selected for the carrying out of the work. 


CHAPTER II. 
Tue First ARCHITECT—GEORGE SAMPSON, 


It is a curious thing about Sampson that no building, 
other than the Bank of England, can be attributed to his 
hand. There are no records in the libraries of the 
Institute, the British Museum, or the Guildhall which 
throw any light upon his activities apart from the design- 
ing of the original Bank. We may take it that he was 
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one of the many skilled masons of that time, and by some 
chance was fortunate enough to attract the attention of 
the Bank Directors. 

The site having been cleared and Sampson’s plans 
brought to maturity, the foundation stone (in the base 
of one of the columns of the still existing Pay Hall) 
was laid on 3 August 1732 by Sir Edward Bellamy, 
Governor. The contract—amounting to £13,153 7s. 9d., 
with the use of old materials on the site—was not signed, 
however, till 6 October in the same year, and provided 
for completion within a twelvemonth. 

Sampson made full use, in his lay-out, of the space 
available (Fig. 4). It will be seen that this was deep 
and narrow, with a distinct bend in the length, the 
following of which gave rise to a distortion of plan which 
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ingredients which made up its whole were in accordance 
with the recipe of the Italian school—a bold rusticated 
basement supporting an order running through two 
storeys, with a rich entablature carrying a parapet adorned 
with massive stone vases. It is questionable whether 
such an imposing fagade as Sampson produced was not 
a little overpowering in a street barely twenty-five feet 
wide at this time. The architect divided his frontage 
of eighty feet into seven bays, the middle three set forward 
two feet in advance of the general line and accommodating 
in the ‘‘ basement ”’ the three entrances which led, 
by vaulted passages thirty feet long, to the courtyard 
within. To mark the centre bay this was made wider 
than the rest—thirteen feet centre to centre as compared 
with ten feet six inches in the flanking bays—and further 


Fic. 5.—SOvuTH FRONT OF THE BANK 
A drawing by T. H. Shepherd, published in 1816, showing Sampson's centre and Taylor’s flanking wings 


his successors could not escape. The proximity of 
adjacent buildings and the natural desire of the Directors 
for security and privacy in their new home dictated a 
plan with internal light wells, the only windows to the 
outer world permitted being in the street front and over- 
looking St. Christopher’s Churchyard, which lay to the 
westward. This principle has held throughout the many 
subsequent enlargements of the premises and gives to 
the present building an air of somnolence and detach- 
ment which entirely belies the activity within. 

The focus of the plan was undoubtedly the great 
Hall, but to the ordinary beholder—who has no use 
for plans, and only wants to see the picture—the fa¢gade 
in Threadneedle Street would be the chief feature of the 
Bank (Fig. 5). 

This was essentially Palladian in character: all the 


its entrance was broader and higher than those on each 
side, whilst the window over it at first floor level was given 
a semi-circular head supported on a small Ionic order, 
whereas the remaining windows on this floor were content 
with the normal architrave and pediment. 

From the plain string-course which surmounted the 
“basement rose the two-storeyed Ionic order, four 
three-quarter columns being used in the centre over the 
projecting entrances and pilasters for the rest of the front. 
The capitals of both columns and pilasters had the volutes 
turned outwards to meet volutes on the return faces. 
A three-stepped architrave, pulvinated frieze and cornice 
supported on modillions completed the order. Over all 
was the parapet—a severe affair,but enlivened withits vases. 

The north side of this building was a replica of the 
south, except that the central projection was omitted and 
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pilasters were utilised right along the face (Fig. 6). It 
is existing at the present timz: the only alteration from 
the original design being a lowering of the cills of the top 
windows, converting the openings from the square into 
the oblong. The west and east sides of the front building 
were encumbered with large chimney-stacks, which, 
judging from old prints and allowing for the usual licence 
of draughtsmen in those days, appear to have passed 
through astonishing m2tamorphoses in form. 


bays but in a different manner, for with the centre bay as 
the widest he diminished the flanking bays on each side in 
arithmetical progression till the outer bays were only 
three-quarters, centre to centre, of that on the main axis of 
the site. Further, there was no “‘ basement ”’: four mas- 
sive unfluted three-quarter columns of the Corinthian 
order, embracing the middle three bays, reared themselves 
upon Attic bases from a shallow podium. The remainder 
of theelevation had neither column nor pilaster to relieve it 


Fic. 6.—THE FRONT COURTYARD 


The north wall of Sampson’s entrance block as now existing 


The change in the ‘direction of the site was masked by 
walls of unequal length at the narrower ends of the front 
courtyard. ‘They were blank arcades carrying round the 
treatment of the ‘‘ basement ” storey of the front block, 
and sufficiently far apart to prevent their unequalness 
being perceived in one coup d’eil. To their northern 
extremities the great Hall was attached, a magnificent 
room 73 feet long by nearly 40 broad, where the general 
transactions with the public were carried out. 

In dealing with its exterior to the courtyard (Fig. 7), 
Sampson departed almost entirely from the scheme of the 
entrance block. It is true he divided the front into seven 


R2 


A simple entablature with modillioned cornice extended 
the full width of the building breaking over the columns 
into a pediment, in the tympanum of which Taylor, some 
years after the completion of the building, sculptured an 
excellent figure of Britannia. This carving, the ‘‘ trade- 
mark ”’ of the Bank, and probably the inspiration for that 
trite appellation, the “‘Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street,” gives, in its delicacy of poise and masterly 
execution and against the somewhat coarse setting of 
Sampson’s design, a foretaste of the greater refinement 
which Taylor was to bring to bear upon the architecture 
of the Bank. 
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On either side of the pediment a balustrade surmounted 
the entablature. Two ranges of windows lit the interior 
of the Hall, and entrance to it was gained by a central 
doorway with rounded head. Except that this doorway has 
since been converted toa rectangular shape, with pediment 
over, like the windows on each side of it, the exterior still 
remains as built. Inside, Ionic pilasters, starting from a 
slightly projecting base at the level of the lower window- 
cills, carried a full entablature, from which sprang a cove 


At the west end of the Hall was a large window of 
Venetian pattern giving on to the Churchyard of §&:, 
Christopher, and responding to it at the east end was a 
recess of similar design, in which has stood since 1734 a 
marble statue, by Cheere, of William III in Roman garb. 

Behind the Hall Sampson covered the remainder of the 
site with buildings of a more modest character, grouping 
them round a second court, which occupied the same 
position as the present Bullion Yard of Soane’s. From this 


Fic. 7,—THE FRONT COURTYARD 
The exterior of Sampson’s Pay Hall, with a screen wall by Taylor on the left 


to support the flat ceiling. The latter was found to be in a 
dangerous state in the middle of last century through the 
timbers having rotted, and was removed, a large glass 
skylight taking its place. Another and more drastic 
operation was performed during the Great War, when a 
bomb-proof floor was inserted ona level with the heads of 
the lower range of windows. (It was given out at the time, 
to allay the somewhat natural apprehension of the staff, 
that this unsightly erection was merely an ingenious 
method of gaining much-needed additional floor space !) 


court a passage led eastward to Bartholomew Lane, 
passing the Ship Tavern en route, a circumstance no 
doubt highly commendable to the clerks of the period. 
Much of these rear premises is still traceable in the base- 
ment, embodied in the later works of Taylor and Soane. 

On Thursday, 5 June 1734, the first business was 
transacted in the new Bank. Sampson probably gave his 
services for a time in maintaining the structure and carry- 
ing out minor internal works, but there is no definite 
record of this. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE SECOND ARCHITECT—SIR ROBERT TAYLOR,1714-1788. 


For 31 years Sampson’s building sufficed for the 
requirements of the Directors, though the possible need 
for extensions led them gradually to acquire the property 
on their eastern boundary extending as far as Bartholomew 
Lane. By 1765 an area somewhat larger than that they 
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boundary was not in line with Sampson’s front. Taylor 
had the foresight to remedy this by continuing the line of 
the earlier work and giving up a certain amount of ground 
‘to the public use,” and further, in designing his return 
face to Bartholomew Lane, which was also off the square, 
he gave up still more ground in the endeavour to achieve 
rectangularity in his plan. That his setting-out was not 
entirely successful has been proved by recent survey, 


PLAN BANK oy NOLAND. 
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Fic. 8.—1770. 'TAyLor’s First ADDITIONS 
Plan prepared by Cockerell to illustrate the development of the Bank 


already occupied had come into their hands, including the 
Crown Tavern and the original Sun Fire Office, and fresh 
building operations were decided on and entrusted to the 
hands of Robert Taylor. He had definitely forsaken 
sculpture for architecture in 1756, when his first essay in 
the mother art—Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn—was 
erected. His practice was considerable at the time of his 
appointment as Bank architect and he had already many 
banking houses in the City to his credit. 

The new site was approximately a square (Fig. 8). 
Owing to the bend in Threadneedle Street the southern 


which gives an angle of 91°-8’-28” between the building 
lines of the two streets. 

The dominating feature of Taylor’s new buildings was 
the Rotunda (Fig. 9), which he placed almost in the 
centre of the plan. Based on the Pantheon at Rome, which 
he had seen and admired during a visit to that city in his 
younger days, it was a circular hall nearly 62 feet in dia- 
meter with eight pairs of three-quarter Corinthian columns 
on pedestals spaced round its perimeter. Between the 
pairs of columns were alternately semicircular and flat 
recesses, the rounded heads of which gave support to the 
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Fic. 9.— TAYLOR S KOTUNDA 
Drawn by T. Malton. The coffered dome was of lath and plaster on timber framing, and was 
condemned by Soane in 1795 under his policy of fireproof reconstruction 


Fic. 10,—TAYLOr’s ‘TRANSFER OFFICE 
Drawn by T. Malton. One of four identical halls adjoining the Rotunda. The columns were 
of wood and the vaulting of lath and plaster 
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Fic. 11.-- THE SOUTH FRONT IN 1790 
By T. Malton. The Taylor screen wall in the foreground was erected on the site of St. Christopher-le-Stocks, demolished in 1781 


Fic. 12.—THREADNFEDLE STREET AND CORNHILL 
Bank Buildings, by Taylor, between the two thoroughfares. The cold Royal Exchange, showing behind, was burnt down in 1838 : 
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entablature. From the latter sprang a great coffered dome 
rising to a height of 61 feet above the floor, with an eye, 
15 feet in diameter covered with a lantern, as the sole 
source of light to the interior. 

To the north, south and east of the Rotunda, Taylor 
disposed four vaulted halls, all exactly alike in design and 
dimensions (Fig. 10). Each was about 65 by 45 feet on 
plan : a range of columns, six in the length and four in the 
breadth, formed a continuous aisle round the sides and 
helped to support the intricately-vaulted ceiling. Over 
each bay of the aisles and over three divisions of the 
central part were domes, partly glazed. The treatment 
was a direct copy of Gibbs’s church, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields : in fact, Taylor borrowed shamelessly from all 
sources in designing his contributions to the Bank. 

Between the Rotunda and the Front Courtyard he 
placed a Vestibule, having on its south side a large strong- 
room and on its north side the Treasury. The latter, 
which is still intact, is interesting for the fact that its 
ceiling, comprising a barrel vault at each end with coffered 
dome between, was constructed in stone, whereas the 
ceilings of the Rotunda and its surrounding halls were 
framed up in timber with lath and plaster finish internally. 
Between the two halls, lying to the east of the Rotunda, 
Taylor interposed another vestibule, which led out into 
Bartholomew Lane. It had a lath and plaster semi-dome 
at its east and west ends with a wooden coffered dome 
between, bearing a striking resemblance, in treatment, to 
the Treasury. 

The Directors were still averse to piercing the outer 
walls with openings for light: ‘Taylor's scheme for 
top-lighting all his halls suited them admirably, for not 
only was the method productive of well-diffused illumina- 
tion, but saved useful floor space in not requiring internal 
areas. The columns of the four main halls rested on brick 
piers below the floor, the piers being connected with 
inverted arches to spread the weight on to the continuous 
foundation necessary on the marshy bottom. The arches, 
rather indifferently formed, were left intact by Soane, who 
incorporated them in his more robust understructure. 

To complete his design it was necessary for Taylor to 
clothe his halls on the street sides with a blank wall 
(Fig. 11). Applying himself once more to that wonderful 
storehouse, the architecture of Italy, he chose Bramante’s 
garden front in the Pope’s palace as a model. In its 
natural surroundings this was undoubtedly an excellent 
piece of work, but, adapted to its present use, it became far 
from satisfactory. Contrasted with Sampson’s bold 
elevation it was poor in scale and altogether of too flimsy 
an appearance to give that feeling of security one asso- 
ciates with a great banking institution. In extenuation it 
might be argued that Taylor contemplated the ultimate 
effacement of Sampson’s work, with a substitution of his 
own design in the entrance block, and further it must be 
recorded that, on the opposite side of Threadneedle 
Street, Taylor had just built Bank Buildings in a style with 
which his new Bank wall was in harmony (Fig. 12). 

The new wall consisted of a series of arched recesses, 
separated by pairs of Corinthian columns on pedestals 
with an orthodox entablature and balustrade over. At each 
end of the two street frontages pavilions were formed by 
breaking forward the entablature over an extra row of 
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columns and substituting a pediment and parapet for the 
balustrade. ‘The treatment bore no relation to the internal 
planning except where the entrance vestibule in Bartholo- 
mew Lane demanded it. The west end of the main front 
was connected to Sampson’s fagade by a short set-back 
wall, a curious blend of both styles and capped by a 
giant scroll reminiscent of the end of a Renaissance 
Church. 

Taylor’s first extensions were completed in 1770 by 
a new gateway in Bartholomew Lane, partly on the site 
of the Ship Tavern, and leading to the passage already 
referred to, and by the replacement of the east wall of 
Sampson’s front courtyard with a loftier screen which 
showed a rare touch of originality in the honeysuckle 
band which traversed it near the top. A stereotyped 
doorway in the centre gave access to the Rotunda and 
other halls. ‘This wall, still standing, is often erroneously 
attributed to Soane. 

The Bank had meanwhile been acquiring fresh property 
around them, perhaps with the idea of ultimately owning 
and occupying the whole island site bounded by Thread- 
needle Street, Bartholomew Lane, Lothbury and Princes 
Street. In 1765 they had authority to purchase the 
Rectory and Glebe of St. Christopher’s ; later they ob- 
tained possession of premises to the north of Sampson’s 
work, and so the way was paved for further extensions 
by Taylor in 1774 (Fig. 13). The chief of these was the 
Court and Committee Room Suite on the site of the 
Rectory and Glebe. The two main rooms of this suite 
were placed on the axis of the rooms lying directly behind 
Sampson’s Hall and consequently were not square with 
the main front of the Bank. This was the first instance 
of the influence of the “‘ twist ” in the original plan. 

The Court Room, intended to be used for the weekly 
meetings of the Directors, was indeed a magnificent 
apartment (Fig. 14). Thirty-two feet wide and 62 feet 
long, including the end vaulted aisles, it had a height of 
234 feet to the richly-decorated flat ceiling. It was lit 
by three large windows of Venetian pattern in the south 
wall, overlooking St. Christopher’s Churchyard. In the 
north wall responding to the windows were three shallow 
arched recesses, in each of which the architect prodigally 
set a fireplace. The vaulted aisle, or rather narthex, at 
each end was divided from the main part of the room by 
a triple arcade on Corinthian columns,which were of wood. 

At the west end of the Court Room and communicating 
with it was the Committee Room, with a single window 
giving on to the Churchyard. Both these rooms are in 
use in their original capacity at the present time ; their 
wall decoration was subjected to unnecessary change in 
the days of Cockerel!, and at the same period large sheets 
of plate glass ousted the smaller panes from the windows. 
A noticeable fault of the latter ‘‘ improvement ” is that 
the cornices of the sub-order now present their naked 
sections to the gaze on either side of the glass, whereas 
in the original design a deep wooden transome provided 
an efficient stop. 

In his treatment of the outside of the south wall of the 
Court and Committee Rooms, Taylor was reduced to a 
somewhat questionable expedient. On reference to the 
plan (Fig. 13) it will be seen that externally the wall is 
divided by columns into five bays. The second bay from 
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the west abuts on the division wall between the two 
rooms, and in seeking to preserve the uniformity of the 
fagade the architect was forced to place a window in this 
bay which could give light to neither room. The sham 
has been successfully masked from without by painting 
the glass black on the inside. Soane, later, perpetrated 
the same illusion with one of his windows in the Governor’s 
Courtyard. 

Of the same period as the Court and Committee Rooms 


Ney. 


It was quite an extensive building—a double-square, 
72 by 36 feet on plan—consisting of four storeys identical 
in design, each storey having two rows of six piers down 
the middle, supporting, with the four walls, the cross- 
vaulted brick ceiling. Semi-circular headed windows 
were placed wherever possible in the outer walls and an 
attached staircase at the west end gave inter-communica- 
tion between the different floors and the Courtyard leading 
to the older buildings, 


ano its 
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Fic. 13.—1778. 'TAYLoR’s WorK COMPLETED 
Plan prepared by Cockerell to illustrate the development of the Bank 


were others lying directly to the north of them, for the 
Governor and Deputy (with waiting rooms adjoining) 
and Discount and Chancery Offices, all top-lit and com- 
municating with one another by two corridors at right 
angles, which met in a square vestibule at the north-east 
corner of the Courtroom. Of these, the vestibule— 
mostly wood and lath and plaster—is the sole survivor, 
though two octagonally-shaped brick vaults which were 
under two of the eight-sided waiting rooms fulfil the 
duty of coal cellars at the present time. 

The new site behind Sampson’s work was devoted to 
a “‘ Library ” for the storage of ledgers and documents. 


In 1780 the episode of the Gordon Riots led the 
Directors to fear that the Church of St. Christopher-le- 
Stocks might lend itself as a dangerous vantage point 
for the mob in the event of further disturbances threaten- 
ing the security of the Bank. Parliamentary powers to 
purchase the fabric were obtained and during the next 
year it was pulled down. At the same time property 
adjoining the west end of the church and extending{up the 
lower half of old Princes Street was purchased and 
cleared away, making room for Taylor’s final extensions. 

On the new front to Threadneedle Street, which was 
almost exactly of the same length as his first fagade to the 
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Fic. 14.—THE Court Room 
A Malton drawing. Built by Taylor in 1774, it remains, with slight decorative alterations, 
to the present day 


Fic. 15.—REDUCED ANNUITY OFFICE 


Built by Taylor in the angle between Threadneedle Street and Princes Street. Demolished in 1850 
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east of Sampson’s front, he duplicated the screen-wall 
in its entirety, returning it down Princes Street to the 
bend with the pavilions at each end but with a blank 
treatment in between them. Behind these two walls new 
offices sprang up: connecting with the Front Courtyard 
was a Dividend Warrant Office and next this westward 
a Cheque Office—the latter necessitated by the recent 
introduction of the modern system of cheques which 
superseded the “ goldsmiths’ receipts.’ In the corner 
between the outer walls the Reduced Annuity Office 
was placed (Fig. 15). It was remarkable for the fact 
that Taylor here made use of the Roman Doric, whereas 
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to lend it shade and colour (Fig. 16). The graves were 
left untouched till 1867, when their contents were re- 
moved to Nunhead Cemetery for reburial. In completion 
of the Garden Court and new front offices, Taylor rebuilt 
the west wall of Sampson’s Front Courtyard as a duplicate 
of that he had already erected at its east end (Fig. 7). 
The last building for which Taylor was responsible 
was the Barracks, located to the west of the Court Room 
suite and occupying the angle at the bend in Princes 
Street. A barrack-yard separated the building from the 
outer wall of the Bank and gave an opportunity for free 
design in the front to the west, of which the only remaining 


Fic. 16.—THE GARDEN COURT 
A modern view showing a window of Taylor’s Court Room on the left 
and the end of Sampson’s Pay Hall on the right 


everywhere else in the Bank he was faithful to the 
Corinthian Order. ‘The illustration shows, in the flat 
arches and large eye covered with a side-lit lantern, a 
distinct anticipation of Soanic design. Against the 
Princes Street wall to the north of this office a large spare 
room was provided. 

It was one of the conditions inthe consent to the 
pulling down of St. Christopher’s that its churchyard 
should not be built over. Here was an opportunity not 
to be missed by the architect: Taylor saw his chance 
and applied to the walls of these four new offices over- 
looking the churchyard the Venetian window motif which 
he had employed seven years earlier in the south front 
to the Court and Committee Rooms. What might have 
remained a dull repository for the bones of the past 
became a noble Court with trees and shrubs and flowers 


evidence is a doorway with rusticated treatment opening 
into a vaulted corridor leading to the Garden Court. 
The rest of the front was refaced by Soane and the interior 
remodelled by him and later architects. Part of the base- 
ment is still used as sleeping quarters for the nightl~ 
guard provided by the military. 

In 1782 Taylor received the honour of knighthood, and 
six years later, at the age of 74, he died at the residence 
in Spring Gardens, which he held in virtue of his appoint- 
ment as architect to the Admiralty. He left behind him 
at the Bank a mass of building covering an acre of precious 
City land ; much of it was commonplace and sheer repe- 
tition—originality was not his forte—but some of it 
(like the Court Room and the Garden Order, which are 
still left to us) compels our admiration by its quiet repose 
and satisfying grandeur. 


(To be continued ) 
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Stone Decay and the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 


BY PROFESSOR A. P. LAURIE. 
No. II, 


In the first article I brought together evidence, from 
several different sources, of infection of sandstone 
and brick by lime from the mortar and consequent 
destruction. 

We have, in the first place, the brick broken up on 
the surface by the crystallisation within it of sulphate 
of lime. ‘To form the sulphate of lime, we require two 
materials, one, sulphuric acid in the air and rain from 
the burning of sulphur in coal, the other, lime in some 
form of combination. 

In the case of a limestone or a calcareous sand- 
stone, the lime is already there, but in the case of a 
pure clay brick or a pure silicious sandstone, the 
only.source for large quantities of lime is the mortar 
or cement. 

The acid containing air and rain penetrating the 
mortar and penetrating the brick or stone and soaking 
in until in contact with the mortar forms sulphate of 
lime, which is slightly soluble in water, and the solution 
of sulphate of lime has been drawn into and crystallises 
within the surface of the brick or stone. Such cases 
are rare and we have to ask ourselves why they only 
sometimes occur. The answer is to be found in a 
brick house near the brick building we have been 
considering, built with a different brick. In this 
building the bricks are sound but the mortar is covered 
with an efflorescence of sulphate of lime. 

To understand these different results, let us consider 
what happens when the wall of a building has been 
soaked with rain and is then drying out. 

We must not consider the stones or bricks alone but 
we must consider the whole surface of brick or stone 
and mortar to understand what will happen. 

Let us suppose that when the building is drying out 

the water is evaporating faster from the mortar than 
from the brick or stone. In that case as shown by 
the arrow at A in the Diagram 1, water will be drawn 
from the low evaporating brick or stone to the quickly 
evaporating mortar, taking with it salts like sulphate of 
lime and depositing them in the mortar. 
* But. if, as’shown by the arrow at B, the stone or brick 
is evaporating faster than the mortar, water will be 
drawn from the mortar into the stone or brick, carrying 
with it salts like sulphate of lime and depositing them 
in“che brick or stone. 

We can easily test experimentally whether this is 
true. 

Take, for instance, some little blocks of sandstone, 
say, I inch by 1 inch by 3 inches, and stand them 
upright in a shallow dish containing silicon ester and 
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allow the silicon ester to rise half way up the little 
blocks of stone and then take them out and allow 
them to dry. 

The silicon ester decomposed by the moisture in the 
air deposits in the stone a cement of silica which makes 
the stone less porous. ‘The treated end of such a brick 
or stone will evaporate more slowly than the untreated 
end and we can regulate the rate of evaporation as we 
please by further treatment with silicon ester. 

In the case of the first stone, stand the silicon ester 
treated end in a shallow dish containing a salt solution. 
Let the salt solution be drawn up by capillary attraction 
until it has reached the untreated half, then reverse the 
stone, turning it over and placing the untreated end 
in a shallow dish of water until the water has risen to 
meet the salt solution. We now have the whole of the 
stone wet but the treated slowly evaporating end 
contains a salt solution and the untreated quickly 
evaporating end contains pure water. 
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(Diagram 2). Now let the stone dry. If our 
view is correct during drying, water containing salt 
will be drawn from the slow to the quickly evaporat- 
ing end. 

(Diagram 3). The photograph marked A shows 
that this is what happens. A salt capable of developing 
a dark red colour was used and the stone photographed 
after evaporation. During one evaporation the rush 
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during evaporation from this end to the slowly evapo- 
rating end. 

It is evident, then, that there is a rush of water during 
evaporating from the slow to the quickly evaporating 
surface while a wall is drying out, carrying salts with it, 
and that we can control the direction of the flow as 
we like by treatment with silicon ester deposited in the 
pores as an indestructible cement. 


SILICON ESTER 


DIAGRAM 2 


SILICON EsTER AND UNTREATED END 
SOLUTION 
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TREATED END 


SOLUTION IN 
UNTREATED END 


DIAGRAM 3 


of water carrying salt from the slow to the quickly 
evaporating end has nearly reached the end of the 
stone. 

We can now reverse the experiment with another of 
our little blocks of stone, one half of which has been 
treated with silicon ester. We now put the slow 
evaporating end in water and the quickly evaporating 
end in the salt solution and allow the stone to evapor- 
ate. The result is shown in photograph B. The 
dark end is the quickly evaporating end containing 
the salt. None of the salt has been transmitted 


In the case of some of the buildings which I have 
been examining, one had been pointed with Portland 
cement and another with a mixture of Portland cement 
and lime. 

It is easy, then, to understand why in these cases 
the brick or stone evaporated faster than the mortar 
and so water and salts were drawn into the brick or 
stone. 

In the next article I shall discuss the practical 
application of these results in the preservation of 
ancient buildings of brick or stone. 
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East Christian Art* 


BY WILLIAM HARVEY 


Mr. O. M. Dalton has already shown himself to be 
a master of Oriental archeology, and his monumental 
work on East Christian Art must be regarded as authori- 
tative. 

It is essentially a book of reference and opens up 
avenues of future research in its plentiful notes and 
references to the publications of other investigators, 
whose views are not always compatible with one 
another. 

The subject is a wide one, and is complicated at the 
outset by its own nature. Art was essential to some pagan 
religions ; to Christianity it is but incidental, and the 
history of Christian art includes periods of revulsion and 
iconoclasm as well as periods of development and expan- 
sion. Christianity, too, is a religion which has traversed 
geographical and national boundaries and the local tra- 
ditions of many different places and races have been 
woven into the service of its descriptive, illustrative, and 
didactic art. To follow the growth of Christian art among 
these many contributory sources and to recognise the 
effect upon it of political and military events is no light 
labour, and it is not an adverse criticism of Mr. Dalton’s 
book to say that it demands from the reader concentrated 
attention if justice is to be done to it or to the reader 
himself. 

The latent objection to art which may be read, or mis- 
read, into some passages of the New Testament, and which 
finds official recognition in the law of Moses concerning 
- graven images, only needed a sufficient stumulus to pro- 
duce a vigorous reaction against a growing tendency to 
venerate sacred paintings which manifested itself in the 
seventh century. Mr. Dalton describes how this stimulus 
came to be applied. ‘‘ The enemies of pictures waited 
their opportunity with growing exasperation. It came 
after the Arab conquests in the first part of the seventh 
century, which followed earlier losses at the hands of the 
Lombards in Italy, and the exhaustion of the Persian 
wars. A feeling of soreness and humiliation was general 
and natural, when men saw the empire stripped of the great 
provinces of Syria and Egypt, and the Holy Land itself 
left under the dominion of Islam. In this feeling the ele- 
ments opposed to ikons saw their advantage. Many of 
those who had fought in the Byzantine armies had been 
embittered by the abstention from national defence of 
the able-bodied monks in the religious houses throughout 
the Empire ; and an obvious association of ideas might 
well suggest to them that since the monks were the 
especial champions of picture worship this worship was 
itself a contributory cause of imperial decay. It was easy 
to contrast with monastic defection the furious valour of 
the Arabs, and to remember that this was kindled by a 
faith which forbade the representation of God. The 
connection of victory with contempt for image-worship, 
and of defeat with devotion to it, seemed to angry minds 
more than a coincidence.” 

The author’s description of the constructional art of 
““*East Christian Art, A Survey of the Monuments. By 
O.M. Dalton. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press. 8°. 1925. 


the Christian East would be equally well worth quoting, 
and his comparison of the self-contained arrangements of 
a Byzantine domed church with the ‘‘ Gothic church 
propped by external buttresses”? is most lucidly ex- 
pressed. 

Neither form is constructionally perfect, but the 
Byzantine method has several notable advantages in lands 
liable to be shaken by earthquakes of serious magnitude. 
Eastern constructional methods of vault building without 
centering date back to pre-Christian times, to remote 
antiquity, in fact ; but the Eastern Church, building largely 
with tile-like bricks, adopted them in countries where 
timber for temporary supports was scarce. 

The origins of several constructional features, such as the 
horseshoe arch and the pointed arch, are discussed, and 
early examples are quoted of the use of domes over square 
plans with pendentives or squinch arches to adjust the 
corners of the square chamber to the curved base of the 
dome. Plans are not given to illustrate the approach of 
these examples to geometrical accuracy, and it would 
have been worthy of mention that the “‘ spherical pen- 
dentive ’”’ used in Byzantine architecture seldom attains 
to anything like a strictly circular plan or spherical sur- 
face. The use of freehand methods of setting out, and of 
constructional expedients which dispensed with a great 
deal of the rigid premeditated designing that goes to 
the formation of a modern building, naturally led to 
an art rich in improvised adjustments carried out experi- 
mentally during the actual erection of the pendentives 
and vaults. 

Then original departures from true geometrical curva- 
ture were still further increased by distortion of the 
building masses in preliminary settlement and by the 
minute adjustments of arch thrust and abutment which 
take place during centuries of decay. 

The departure of Byzantine work from the standard 
of execution established by ancient Greeks and Romans 
was formerly held to be a blemish, but this view is now 
being abandoned in favour of appreciation of the work 
on its merits and in accordance with its conditions. ‘The 
formality of a Byzantine figure executed in painting 
or mosaic is now recognised as appropriate to its character 
as an architectural decoration. Added shading and cor- 
rect linear and aerial perspective would destroy the con- 
structive effect of the wall, pier, or vault to which it is 
applied. ‘“‘ The mosaics at present decorating the interior 
of St. Mark’s at Venice are so various in date and manner 
that the effect as a whole is marred by incongruity of 
style.” Many of the later mosaics actually scem to eat 
away the constructional supports and leave heavy arches 
and domes standing upon their naturalistically repre- 
sented masses of flying drapery and inappropriate land- 
scape effects. 

In opening his chapter on Ornament, Mr. Dalton 
rightly insists upon the quality which differentiates 
Eastern from Classic art. ‘‘ The ornament which so 
widely dispossessed classical decoration tended to cover 
the whole surface. The design being continuous or re- 
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peating, diffusion replaced centralisation ; ; all parts had 
equal rights.” ‘The same “ colouristic ”’ principles are dis- 
cernible in Byzantine carving, and their effects are made 
admirably clear in the introduction to the chapter on 
Sculpture. 

Apart from these general discussions of traditional 
method and aim, in which East and West are further apart 
than the poles, art criticism has been purposely avoided, 
though the author himself outlines in his Preface a scheme 
for a separate work on critical lines illustrated by “ 
chosen series of fine reproductions.”’ History, nationality, 
locality and their mutual interaction are dealt with in 
the present volume. 

The photographic illustrations are clear and well se- 
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lected, though monochrome is hard put to it to do justice 
to the multicoloured art of the East. Author, artist and 
printer are to be congratulated upon the coloured 
reproduction of Mr. Arthur Henderson’s water colour 
drawing of ‘‘ S. Sophia : Porphyry columns in the South- 
East Exedra looking west.” ‘This frontispiece suffices 
to show how structural considerations were made to add 
interest to a composition in which colour and form are 
inextricably mingled together to produce most glorious 
effects of genuine architectural art. 

A general Index and an Index of Authors assist the 
careful student. Maps are also required, but the monu- 
ments mentioned are scattered over so large a field that 
reference to an atlas is the only satisfactory course. 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Minister of Health, on Housing 


CONTRIBUTED BY PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD [F.] 


In his address before the Rural Councils Association, 
at the Guildhall on 29 June, Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
outlined his meditations, if not his considered conclu- 
sions, on matters pertaining to the future of town plan- 
ning and housing. 

It is well understood that there is to be a considerable 
reduction in the amount of the subsidy, with possibly 
some weakening of the conditions under which it is to be 
granted. 

It is a controversial question whether the standard 
set up before the War, and practically adhered to at the 
present day, should be maintained. If a subsidy is to be 
given towards the building of houses with two bedrooms 
and no parlour, and if the density and conditions of site 
planning are to be allowed to revert more or less to the 
conditions obtaining before the War, then a retrograde 
step will be taken from which it will be difficult to 
retract. 

Houses with very small accommodation are not suitable 
for families, and unless there are very stringent restric- 
tions as to tenancy, and the houses are so disposed that 
they can be kept under the closest observation, they are 
liable to be misused. 

If we are not careful there is great danger of our slip- 
ping back into the old terraces of pre-war fame. It 
would seem that the smaller the house, the greater the 
importance of restricting it to very small groups, and it is 
to be hoped that if a reduced standard of house is to be 
allowed this will not mean an increase in the number per 
acre. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain seems to be quite alive to 
the destruction of the amenities of rural districts which is 
occurring all over the kingdom owing to haphazard 
building. He envisages a time when the whole country 
will be regionally planned. He points out that Rural 
District Councils are the custodians of our villages, and 
that whilst the continuous demand for houses will have 
to be met in the main by the building of new houses, there 
are many worn-out cottages that might be reconditioned 
with the assistance of State funds. 

This is very encouraging, but regional planning 


practised under the most enlightened conditions, and old 
cottages reconditioned with State funds, will never pre- 
serve the amenities of our villages unless the more inti- 
mate question of architectural values is considered at 
the same time. His suggestions as to the reconditioning 
of old houses are most hopeful, but it is obvious that in 
their realisation there must be a considerable official 
strengthening of the architectural control. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Chamberlain said that one of the most perplexing 
problems in present-day local government was the proper 
distribution of functions, especially where they got more than 
one authority having jurisdiction in the same area. On the 
one side there was a great store of local knowledge and ex- 
perience and a desire to do local work. ‘To destroy or damage 
that spirit would be folly, and a course to which no responsible 
Minister would lend himself. On the other hand, they had to 
consider that there were services which could not be eco- 
nomically and efficiently carried out unless in respect to a 
certain minimum population or area, and the problem was to 
combine these two things. They tried to do it by allotting 
certain functions to one authority and other functions to 
another, but, even so, they encountered fresh difficulties, and 
there was always the danger that where those two sets of 
functions were not correlated there would be left gaps and 
there would be services that were not performed because there 
was no one whose business it was to exercise a general super- 
vision. Alluding to the question of the maintenance of rural 
roads, Mr. Chamberlain said they must have received with 
satisfaction the statement of the Ministry of Transport and 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the amount of money 
which would be placed on one side for the maintenance of rural 
roads. It amounted to £1,300,000 now, but he judged from 
some indications that in their view that was not sufficient. 
Anyway, it was a good beginning. In the opinion of 
the Ministry of Transport it was as much as at present 
could be judiciously spent on that purpose. 

Turning to the question of housing, he referred to the 
difficulty in rural districts as one of long standing, but pointed 
out that since the war 183,000 houses had been built in rural 
areas, and of that number about 100,000 were State-aided 
houses. In the Act of 1924 a special effort was made to assist 
rural districts to build houses at a figure which would allow 
them to be occupied by agricultural labourers. About 6,000 
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houses had been authorized, and some 2,500 were either com- 
pleted or under construction. It appeared that there was now 
some doubt and anxiety as to the future of those and other 
subsidies for houses. He was bound by Statute to review the 
conditions of the subsidy after 1 October, and that made it 
difficult for authorities to place contracts for houses which it 
might not be possible to complete before that date. The only 
way to anticipate that review was for the Minister to get into 
communication with the associations which represented the 
local authorities and discuss the best policy in the interest of 
housing generally and see if they could come to some satisfac- 
tory agreement. What he would try to arrive at was a definite 
date up to which any houses completed would receive the pre- 
sent subsidy, and an arrangement about the period following 
that date which would define what alteration, if any, there 
should be, either in the amount of the subsidy or the term for 
which it was to run. 

When all was said and done, the provision of new houses 
was not a complete answer to the problem of rural housing 
while in the country villages there was not, as a rule, an in- 
creasing population ; there were many old houses which had 
not been brought into accord with modern ideas. If such 
houses could be reconditioned, enlarged and generally restan- 
dardised, a substantial contribution might be made to the 
problem. An additional advantage would be that such recon- 
ditioned houses could be let at a rent within the reach of the 
agricultural labourer. He hoped to be able to introduce legis- 
lation on the lines indicated, and, if the owners were to be 
assisted in that way, it would be necessary to have some con- 
dition to secure that the benefit should go to the tenant and 
not merely into the pockets of the owner. 

In a reference to town planning, he pointed out that the 
great building development was making serious inroads on the 
amenities of the country. The rural district councils were 
the trustees of those amenities. In their hands lay the future 
of the English countryside, and he trusted they would realise 
their responsibility. There was only one way to control this 
development, and that was by town planning. He was glad that 
- a good many rural district councils had joined in regional 
town planning schemes. He would like to see the whole of 
England governed by regional town planning.—The Times, 


30 June. 
Correspondence 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 


2 1926. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—The letter from ‘‘ Experience”’ in the 
last issue of the JOURNAL raises an interesting point, 
but without impugning the title of the writer to the 
signature he uses, it may, perhaps, be permissible to 
query how far the case he states is typical, although he 
says in his first paragraph that it is ‘‘ one out of many 
actual cases ’’ which have come within his experience. 

In the first place, in my experience the average 
client does not either state (1) a precise sum; nor 
(2) is he able to state at all precisely what accom- 
modation he actually requires—I use the word “ re- 
quires rather than desires”? advisedly. Nor is he 


content to keep within the limits of the original conversa- 
tion during the period whilst sketch plans are being 
prepared. 

A far commoner procedure (and I also quote an actual 
case which is at the moment occurring) is as follows : 

A client comes and says he wants to build a house, 
and proposes to spend 


‘ 


about” £2,500. He then 
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details the accommodation he desires, and incidentally 
mentions various specific requirements in planning 
and design, which have been culled from the pages of 
Country Life and other journals, and have no relationship 
to each other or to the practical necessities of the house 
under discussion. He is told at once that his desires 
have outrun his pocket, but he expresses a wish 
to see his dream palace on paper, after which, on 
cube or other method, a rough estimate is arrived at 
which approximates to £5,000. The inevitable struggle 
between desire and financial capability begins, continues 
through perhaps half a dozen variant sets of sketches, 
the architect cutting a bit here, and the client adding a 
bit there until (and at this point I leave the current case 
and continue on the basis of former experience which 
will, I hope, not be repeated) a compromise scheme is 
approved and sent out to tender. 

At this stage, both parties have got, perhaps, a little 
tired of the struggle. 

Whilst tenders are being obtained, the client presuma- 
bly has time for careful consideration of his pass book, 
and when tenders come in at anything between £3,000 
and £4,000 (a probability of which he has been warned, 
but which he has refused really to face), he says he 
won’t go on and that “ as there are no results, there has 
been no professional service rendered to him.” 

Is that so? ‘‘ Experience,” says the architect has 
merely wasted the client’s time and caused him annoy- 
ance, but I rather think the boot is on the other leg, 
although the harm done to the profession is just the same. 

With all respect to ‘“‘ Experience,”’ he writes rather 
as the embittered client than as the somewhat tired 
architect. 

If clients but knew what a room 28 feet by 16 feet 
really meant (they ask for rooms on that scale in a £2,000 
house !) and what panelled halls, and sunken baths and 
all the other fantasies of a dream palace cost, I would 
agree that ‘‘ Experience ” had a case; but, in my experi- 
ence, they start by saying that somebody’s cousin of 
whom they have heard has bought a house containing 
all they ever desired for half what they intend to pay, 
and without verifying these facts, expect the unlucky 
architect to repeat a miracle which actually has never 
happened. 

Surely, Sir, the labourer is worthy of, if not his hire, at 
least some remuneration for his work, and if the architect 
has, as I believe usually is the case, warned a client 
that his desires have outrun the possibilities of perform- 
ance, then the client should pay for the time and thought 
wasted, which might otherwise have been spent on 
remunerative work. 

As to whether the courts would award the £120 
referred to, I need only refer ‘‘ Experience ” to “‘ Oliver 
v. Brown and Wife,” and other cases recently reported.— 
Yours faithfully, 

WILFreD Travers [F.] 


Temple. 
30 Fune 1926. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A. 
Sir,—The chairman of the Practice Standing Com- 
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mittee publishes in the JOURNAL of 26 June a letter from 
‘* Experience,” dealing with the case of the architect who, 
being commissioned to design a house to cost £2,000, gets 
out drawings for one for which the lowest tender is £3,000. 
The building owner abandons the scheme, and the archi- 
tect sends in an account which charges 4 per cent. on this 
lowest tender of £3,000—that is to say, exactly the same 
amount as he would have been entitled to had he designed 
and superintended the erection of the house throughout 
for £2,000—the building owner’s requirement. 

‘* Experience ” suggests that the Institute should con- 
sider whether the architect is entitled to any fee, and it 
may save some time and trouble if I point out at once that 
legally the architect has no claim in such circumstances. 
The ruling case is Moneypenny v. Hartland, and such 
cases as Flannagan v. Mate, Whitty v. Dillon, Nelson vc. 
Spooner, support that decision. 

In my book on “‘ The Law Relating to the Architect ” 
I say: “‘ If the architect is requested to furnish drawings 
for a building, the cost of which is not to exceed a certain 
sum, and he furnishes designs incapable of being executed 
for that sum, he cannot recover his fees. For he warrants 
technical skill and is bound to exercise care.”’ These words 
sum up the law on the point. 

Only a few months ago I was engaged in a case where 
the architect did not appear to be acquainted with this 
principle. He had designed a cottage hospital for the 
trustees of a charity, which was not to cost more than 
£5,000. The lowest tender was some thousands above 
that sum, and the trustees abandoned the scheme. The 
architect sued for his two-thirds of 6 per cent. of the 
lowest tender and lost. 

On the other hand, I should like to point out that the 
disparity between the estimated and the actual cost must 
be so considerable as to be evidence of the want of care or 
skill, and, of course, any estimate made at the request of 
the owner from mere sketches and undetailed instructions 
cannot be regarded as warranted to be exact. Further, 
there may be some agreement between the owner and the 
architect as to the estimate not being required to be 
reasonably accurate. Failing these, however, the onus lies 
on the architect to adhere as near as may be to the 
stipulated cost. 

There is one position in which the architect needs more 
protection than he enjoys at present. That is the case 
where a “‘ ring ”’ results in the tenders misrepresenting 
the proper cost, and consequently involve the architect in 
a dilemma from which it is desirable he should be extri- 
cated. It would be useful to formulate some simple method 
to protect him in these circumstances. 


Your obedient servant, 
A. H. M. Brice, Hon. A.R.I.B.A.., 
Author of ‘‘ The Law Relating to the Architect.” 


6 Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 
June 1926. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A. 

S1r,—I have read with interest the letter from ‘‘ Experi- 
ence ”’ addressed to the Chairman of the Practice Com- 
mittee. The proposition put forward seems to divide 
itself into two problems. 
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1. If an architect is instructed as to the cost of a pro- 
posed building and the estimates, when obtained, mate- 
rially exceed that cost, then the architect cannot, as a 
general proposition, substantiate his claim for payment 
on the principle that the employer has received no benefit 
and he has been deceived by the architect. See Money- 
penny v. Hartland (1824) (1826), Nelson v. Spooner (1861). 

2. A client frequently not only makes a stipulation as 
to cost, but also makes a condition that the property shall 
be of certain dimensions and contain given accommoda- 
tion. In such case where the conditions obviously conflict 
the benefit will be in favour of the architect, provided he 
has notified the employer, and in such case as a general 
proposition the architect should succeed. 

See Oliver v. Brown (1926). 

The present schedules of the Institute seem quite con- 
sistent with present-day practice, and it is difficult to see 
how they could, in this particular, with advantage be 
amended. 

I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, 
W. E. Watson [F.]. 


1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
5 Fuly 1926. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Dear Sir,—I have read, with considerable interest, 
the letter from Mr. J. W. Scott, published in your last 
issue, dealing with the scale charges for sketch plans, and 
for making working drawings for work which does not 
mature. 

I entirely agree with the views expressed and believe 
that, owing to the scale of fees for preliminary work 
being so high, architects lose many possible clients. 
To my mind, these preliminary fees have little proportion 
to those charged for work which is carried out, and I think 
most architects will agree that the work of supervising 
the erection of a building, making details, issuing cer- 
tificates, settling up the contracts, etc., especially for 
small house work, is worth considerably more than that 
involved in the preliminary stages.—Yours faithfully, 


CourRTENAY M. CrIcKMER [F,]. 


To the Editor, JouURNAL R.I.B.A. 

S1r,—I have heard of two or three very similar instances 
in this vicinity (one very bad one), and agree with 
‘* Experience ” that something should be done in the 
matter. 

Of course, usually the potential client has very much 
bigger ideas than his purse or the amount he desires to 
spend allow, and often he is really willing to spend more 
and has merely given a figure as a “ feeler.”” It would be 
unwise of a practitioner to give a blunt negative without 
first putting in a little work on a sketch and cubing it. If 
he did give a bald ‘‘ No” probably the potential client 
would go elsewhere and be differently treated by a less 
honest man—or direct to a builder. (In this district 
most builders give “ plans and estimates free,’’ and it is 
the curse of the profession.) 

Also, without some work, it is often not easy to give a 
forecast of what can be done for a given figure. 
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But I do think that some procedure such as the follow- 
ing might be adopted :— 

1st. Give a non-committal reply rather on the affirma- 
tive side if the thing seems at all possible. 

2nd. Get out a rough sketch of accommodation and 
size only and cube it at a fair figure ; and then 

3rd. See the client and discuss matters and show him 
first what it will cost to do what he wants—and second, 
what he can have for what he wishes to spend. 

For this work a very much lower figure than even the 
1} per cent. sketch fee could be charged, as the work only 
takes, say, a day or so, and the sketch plans are not 
complete or approved. 

If the client refuses to proceed further, then charge 
him a few guineas for the work and advice, which has at 
least saved him greater expense and worry. 

I have myself proceeded on these lines and found that 
the client generally increases his allowance a fair amount 
so as to strike an average, or cuts down his requirements. 
He then, of course, expects one, and rightly, to keep to 
that allowance, and on one occasion when, owing to bad 
luck and the client adding things as the drawings were 
being prepared, the lowest tender exceeded the £1,400 
allowance by over £200, I re-drew the plans gratis on less 
ambitious lines, and eventually built for £1,363, and 
charged on that figure, to the satisfaction of my client. It 
means more work, but makes a friend for myself and the 
profession, 

It seems to me that some definite limit of excess should 
be set, beyond which if an architect proceeds to working 
drawings and calling for tenders he cannot collect his fees. 

An architect should certainly be able to forecast 
ordinary work within, say, 7} per cent. either way from 
his sketch plans, and in no case should a client be put to 
more expense than the 14 per cent. for sketch plans owing 
to cost of work exceeding his given figure. 

The rules I have suggested do work; I have not had a 
job “‘ go dead ”’ yet owing to too high cost, nor have I yet 
had a job come out materially more than the figure given 
me at the end of my second interview with the client. 
(Of course, some jobs have not proceeded beyond the 
rough sketch stage owing to probable cost.)—I am, Sir, 
vours, etc., 


Jats 


HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 


28, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
9 July 1926. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear S1r,—Will you kindly permit me to state that 
if there are any ex-Society members of the Institute 
who have not yet received a presentation copy of the 
History, they should notify me so that the omission 
may be made good. 

Some few copies have been returned to me through 
the post owing to changes of address, etc.—Yours 
faithfully, 

C, McArTHUR BUTLER. 


17 Fuly 1926 


THE KING’S BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

In the list of Birthday Honours published on 3 July, 
members would be gratified to find that the honour of 
Knighthood had been conferred on two members of 
the Institute, Mr. Herbert Baker and Mr. Andrew 
Thomas Taylor; on Mr. Baker for “ his services to 
art,” and on Mr. ‘Taylor, who for many years has retired 
from practice, ‘ for public and political services.” 

Sir Herbert Baker’s achievements in architecture are 
familiar to all students of modern buildings. The son of 
Mr. T. H. Baker, of Cobham, Kent, he was born in 1862. 
He was educated at Tonbridge School, and was articled 
to Mr. Arthur Baker, a Fellow of the Institute. For 
some time he was assistant to Sir Ernest George and Peto ; 
he was astudent at the R.A. Schools and won the Ashpitel 
Prize in 1889 (awarded to the student who distinguishes 
himself most highly in the Final Examinations held 
during the year). Sir Herbert Baker went to South 
Africa in 1892, where he built Groote Schuur and other 
works for Mr. Cecil Rhodes. After the South African 
War Sir Herbert practised in the Transvaal and generally 
in South Africa. The following is a list of his most 
important works in South Africa, England, and India, up 
to the present time : 

Lonpon : The Bank of England. 

New Deni: The Secretariats ; Legislative Buildings. 

SoutH Arrica: Union Buildings, Pretoria ; Govern- 
ment House, Pretoria; Railway Station, Pretoria; The 
Cathedral, Pretoria ; The Cathedral, Salisbury, Rhodesia ; 
The Cathedral, Cape Town (with Mr. Masey), and other 
churches ; South African Institute of Medical Research, 
Johannesburg (with Mr. H. L. F. Fleming); Union 
Club, Johannesburg (with Mr. H. L. F. Fleming) ; 
Rhodes Memorial, Table Mountain . 

ENGLAND: Harrow School War Memorial; Win- 
chester College War Memorial; Kent County War 
Memorial, Canterbury ; Hampshire and Isle of Wight War 
Memorial ; Cubley Village, Penistone ; House at Lympne 
for Sir Philip Sassoon, Bart. (with Mr. E. Wilmott). 

Sir Herbert was elected an Associate in 1890, a Fellow 
in 1900, and an Associate of the Royal Academy in 1922. 

Sir Andrew Thomas Taylor, J.P., L.C.C. R.C.A., 
Retired Fellow R.I.B.A., the son of the late Mr. James 
Taylor, publisher, was born in Edinburgh in 1850. He 
was educated at Edinburgh, and was a student of the 
R.A. Schools, London. After practising for a short 
time in London Sir Andrew Taylor went to Canada in 
1883 and practised in Montreal and throughout the 
Dominion ; he was architect for the Merchants’ Bank of 
Canada, the Molson’s Bank, and carried out many 
important buildings, including the McGill University, 
Lennoxville College, Royal Victoria Hospital, etc. He 
retired from practice and returned to England in 1904. 
Sir Andrew has represented Hampstead (of which he is 
an ex-Mayor) on the London County Council since 1908. 
¥fle was vice-chairman of the L.C.C. in 1923; and he is 
a member of the Senate of the University of London. 

Sir Andrew was elected an Associate in 1878, a Fellow 
in 1889, and became a Retired Fellow in 1915. In his 
early days he had the distinction of winning on two occa- 
sions the Institute Essay, in 1874 for “‘ Architecture in 
London in the Sixteenth Century,” and in 1881 for ‘‘ The 
‘Towers and Spires designed by Sir Christopher Wren.” 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO SIR 
CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
The Council of the R.I.B.A. have decided to open 
a Subscription list to enable members to contribute to 
the cost (estimated at £65) of placing a window in the 
Old Ashmolean building at Oxford as a memorial of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 


ASHMOLEAN MusEUM 
THE ENTRANCE 


The design will be Sir Christopher’s coat of arms 
in a cartouche to pair with the Ashmole Memorial 
Window. 

Members desiring to subscribe to this object are 
requested to send cheques or postal orders to the 
Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 
The amounts received will be noted in the JOURNAL. 


Wren Memorial WINDOW. 
Subscription List. 

R. Langton Cole [F’.] I I 0 

TOWN PLANNING INSTITUTE 

Mr. W. R. Davidge [F.], Senior Vice-President of 

the Town Planning Institute, has been elected Presi- 

dent of the Town Planning Institute for the year 1926-7. 


Allied Societies 


THE ASSOCIATION OF TRANSVAAL 
ARCHITECTS. 
RETIRING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT (Mr. G. S. Burt 
AnpreEws [F.]). 

On 26 February, 1926, Mr. G. S. Andrews gave his retiring 
address as President of the Association of Transvaal Architects, 
from which we take the following extracts :— 

One of the most important events of the year has been the 
amalgamation of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Society of Architects. The fusion of two such strong 
and influential bodies is bound to strengthen the ties of the 
architectural profession over the whole of the British Empire. 
This satisfactory result was not brought about hurriedly. For 
a long time it was given careful thought and consideration by 
many of Britain’s foremost men in the architectural pro- 
fession, and now that the amalgamation has become an accom- 
plished fact we may safely look forward to many practical 
improvements. 

Another important proceeding has been the drafting of the 
Private Bill for the Registration of Architects in the Union of 
South Africa. This entailed a considerable amount of labour 
on the part of those closely associated with it. The private 
Act of the Transvaal has been in existence for upwards of 
sixteen years, and its successful working during that period 
should have considerable weight with the legislators of this 
country now that the new Bill is before Parliament. The 
desirability of Registration is generally recognised all over the 
world, and it is only a matter of time when the public will be 
protected in connection with building operations as with law, 
medicine, dentistry and survey work. 

One of the most gratifying actions of the Provincial Admini- 
stration in so far as the architectural profession is concerned 
has been the placing of one of its architectural jobs in the hands 
of alocal practitioner. It is hoped that this form of encourage- 
ment to architects in private practice will continue, not because 
of any lack of confidence in the officers of the Public Works 
Department, for we know that many of them are highly 
qualified and competent men, but because the man who is 
battling his way to make a living should be given a chance as 
much by Government and municipal authorities as by private 
individuals. 

That brings me to the subject of competitions. Govern- 
ments and municipalities frequently decide to erect important 
public buildings of a more or less monumental character and it 
always seems to me that such undertakings should be thrown 
open to public competition. It might be argued that the staff 
of a Public Department might like to give some indication of 
their skill and ability in the design and planning of such build- 
ings ; if so, it should not be a difficult matter to arrange suitable 
conditions to meet such cases. In some instances the staff 
officials may have intimate or expert knowledge of special 
work, but it is always possible that the private practitioner 
may have equally good knowledge and be capable of preparing 
a design in some ways superior to the staff official. Such a 
possibility will always exist, and it seems to me that full advan- 
tage should be taken of it. I fully realise that this is a debate- 
able point, but I am merely offering my views on it, not only 
as your retiring president, but also as the head of a large 
municipal department which embraces architectural work. 

An outstanding feature of the work of the Association is the 
continued success of the South African Academy. The exhibi- 
tion of local talent cannot fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the local mind, especially with the large number of students 
and scholars who are encouraged to visit the exhibition by there 
being no charge in their case for admission. 

The satisfactory result of this enterprise is largely due to the 
untiring efforts of our energetic Registrar (Mr. Carpenter). 
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Obituary 


MISS G. L. BELL. 


Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell, the news of whose 
death in Baghdad has recently come to England, be- 
sides being a remarkable stateswoman, was a scholar 
and archeologist of no mean ability, and in her books 
before the war made familiar the then almost unknown 
architecture of the deserts of Syria and Mesopotamia, 
Her chief work was on the desert palace of Ukhaidir, an 
eighth century Arab fortress, a great work done under 
very difficult conditions. During the war and during 
the settlement of Mesopotamia, she had little time to 
spare for archeology, but lately she had been doing a 
great deal to establish a department of Archeology in 
Baghdad and an Iraq museum. H. C. H. 


ROBERT CUNINGHAME MURRAY [F’.]. 


Mr. Robert Cuninghame Murray, who died on 12 June at 
the age of seventy-five, was the senior partner of the firm of 
Murray, Delves and Murray. He became a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1907. 

Coming up to London from Hastings in about 1870, Mr. 
Murray entered the office of Mr. Parkinson, a District Sur- 
veyor for the City, who also carried on an old-established 
practice at No. 1, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. On Mr. 
Parkinson’s retirement Mr. Murray continued for many years 
to practice at the same address, eventually, in 1915, moving 
into offices in Kings Bench Walk, Temple. 

In 1907 Mr. Murray took into partnership Mr. S. W. W. 
Delves and in 1921 Mr. C. H. Murray, a nephew of Mr 
- Murray, joined the firm. 

Amongst Mr. Murray’s works were St. BrideFoundation. 
Institute, which he won in competition; Sandle Manor, 
Fordingbridge, Hants ; a small rectory at Shackerstone for the 
Earl Howe ; extensive printing works for Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode and for Messrs. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne and 
Co. ; offices, showroom and factories for Messrs. Harrild and 
Sons ; premises in Nelson Square originally erected as the 
head offices of Messrs. Straker-Squire, but now occupied by 
Messrs. Shaw and Sons, Ltd.; No. 46 and No. 55, Fleet 
Street ; the baths at Sidmouth, and numerous houses in the 
neighbourhood of Sidmouth, where for some time he had a 
branch office ; alterations and additions to Mr. Hugh Spottis- 
woode’s house at Porthgwidden, Cornwall ; and the develop- 
ment of the Belvedere Estate at Wimbledon. 

For many years Mr. Murray acted as surveyor to the Gover- 
nors of St. Bride Foundation, the trustees of Lord Egmont’s 
Settled Estates, the trustees of the Broxbournebury Settled 
Estates, and the trustees of the J. L. Clayton Estates. He also 
acted for the Right Hon. Sir T. F. Halsey in connection with 
his London property, and for the trustees of the Crawley 
Estate in London. 


JOHN GAFF GILLESPIE [F.]. 


We regret to announce the death of John Gaff Gillespie, 
of the firm Gaff Gillespie and Kidd, Glasgow,’which took 
place on 7 May last. 

After serving his apprenticeship with Mr. A. M. 
Munro he joined the staff of James Salmon and Son 
and became a partner in 1897. 

In 1906 he was elected a Fellow of the Institute, 


17 July 1925 


Shortly after the death of W. F. Salmon in 1913 the 
firm, then styled Salmon and Son and Gillespie, was 
dissolved by mutual agreement, the late James Salmon 
and Mr. Gillespie carrying on business independently. 

In 1918 A. Kidd joined him as a partner. 

Amongst the various buildings carried out to his 
designs are the following :— 

Govan branch of the British Linen Bank; the 
Glasgow Savings Bank, Anderston Branch; the Tem- 
perance League Building, Glasgow; Lanfine Cottage 
Hospital, Broomhill; and additions to Cranstonhill 
Bakeries, Glasgow; Cadoro Restaurant, Glasgow; 
Dunoon Seaside Homes ;_ Plantation Bakery, Glasgow. 

His successful competition work included Pollok Golf 
Club House ; Hutchesontown Congregational Church, 
Glasgow ; Stirling Municipal Buildings. 


SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
** BUILDING SCIENCE ABSTRACTS.”’ 


By the courtesy of Dr. Stradling, Director of Building 
Research, information in the possession of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research upon Building 
Materials and Practice is placed at the disposal of members 
of the R.I.B.A. 

A comprehensive synopsis of the numerous activities of 
the Department has been placed in the Reference Library, 
together with copies of Building Science Abstracts, issued 
monthly. 

The latter consist of a very large number of short 
descriptive notes of new information upon matters 
relating to or connected with building and decoration 
which have been collated by the Department from the 
technical press of the world. The necessary information 
to enable any particular piece of new information to be 
studied at length at its source is added to each note. 

Some of the information thus rendered available is of 
course only of very remote interest to architects in practice, 
and part records the progress of incomplete research work. 
Two members of the Science Standing Committee there- 
fore go through the Abstracts upon their receipt and mark 
any items which appear to be of general and immediate 
interest. 


BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS OF BUILDING. 


On Wednesday, 21 July, at 2.30 p.m., in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries, the Schools Committee of the Board of Archi- 
tectural Education will hold a Conference with the repre- 
sentative Teachers of Building who are in London on a 
course arranged by H.M. Board of Education. 

A Paper will be read on “‘ The Elements of Design in 
the Teaching of Building Construction”? by Professor 
A. E. Richardson [F.]. A discussion will follow. 

There will be an exhibition of architects’ working draw- 
ings in the Galleries. 

It is hoped that the Conference will be largely attended 
and that there will be a free interchange of views. 

No tickets of admission are required. 
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R.I.B.A. MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The Maintenance Scholarships Committee of the 
Board of Architectural Education announce that they 
have received contributions and promises of subscriptions 
to the Maintenance Scholarships Fund to a value of 
about £540 per annum, in addition to donations of £60 
for this year, towards the {£1,000 per annum which 
the Board hope this fund will reach in the near future. 


The Council R.I.B.A. ; 

The late Society of eine 

The Artists’ General Benevolent oe 
stitution 

The of The Builder 


£100 per annum 
£1,000 


£100 per annum 
£250 (to be 
spread over 
three years) 
The Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion .. .. £50 per annum 
The Leicester ond 
Society of Architects : 
The South Wales Institute of double 
tects £35 per annum 
The Liverpool £35 per annum 
The Manchester Society of Architects £75 per annum 
The Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Association of Architects .. £10 
The Nottingham and Derby heclibe 
tectural Society 
The Association of Sur- 
veyors and Technical Assistants .. {£30 
Collected by the Chairman of the Home 
Counties Area Committee .. 
The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archi- 
tectura! Association . 


per annum 


£10 ros. 


fis 15%. 


£10 10s. per 
annum for 
three years 


The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Currie have promised 
to leave the sum of £1,000 to found a Maintenance 
Scholarship in memory of their son. 

A large number of applications for Scholarships have 
been received, and the first set of Scholarships will be 
awarded early in July. 


The Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects announce that the following 
awards of R.I.B.A. Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture, varying from £50 to £100 per annum, have been 
made :—Austen K. Brown, Sunderland; E. L. W. 
Davies, Colchester; B. I. Day, Bideford, Devon ; 
H. Jackson, Birmingham; E. J. White, Hull; J. O. 
Wylson, Whitstable (Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution Scholarship). 

The Scholarships are intended to enable promising 
students to attend approved courses at Schools of Archi- 
tecture recognised by the R.I.B.A. for the purpose of 
exemption from its Examinations. 

Applications for Scholarships were received from 
forty candidates, and it was a matter of great regret to 
the Committee responsible for the award of the Scholar- 
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ships that it was impossible on financial grounds to 
award a greater number. 

The Scholarships clearly supply a need in the architec- 
tural profession, and it is hoped in the future to be in a 
position to award Scholarships to a total value of £1,000 
annually. With this object in view, a Capital Fund has 
been started which it is hoped to increase materially, 
and it is further intended to found other Scholarships 
for brilliant students to enable them to continue their 
architectural education for longer periods. 


ROME SCHOLARSHIP AND R.I.B.A. (HENRY 
JARVIS) STUDENTSHIP FOR 1926. 


On the recommendation of the Faculty of Architecture 
of the British School at Rome, the Commissioners of 1851 
have awarded the Rome Scholarship in Architecture for 
1926 to Mr. A. D. Connell, a member of the London 
University Atelier ; and on the recommendation of the 
same body the R.I.B.A. (Henry Jarvis) Studentship has 
been awarded to Mr. Herbert Thearle, A.R.I.B.A., of the 
University of Liverpool. 

Mr. Connell was articled for four years to Mr. Stanley 
W. Fearn [A.] of Wellington, New Zealand ; he studied 
for two years at the London University Architectural 
Atelier and during this period worked in various London 
offices, including the office of Messrs. William and Edward 
Hunt. 

Mr. Thearle, who is 22 years of age, entered the Liverpool 
School of Architecture in 1920. He became an articled pupil 
of Messrs. Briggs and Thornely, FF.R.I.B.A., in 1921, was 
Holt Travelling Scholar, 1923, and spent three months in 
studying French architecture; Vacation Sketching Prize, 
1923 ; John Rankine Prizeman in 1924 and 1925 ; was Honan 
Travelling Scholar, awarded by the Liverpool Architectural 
Society for a design for the Mersey Tunnel entrance, 1924 ; 
and then spent three months in the study of Italian architec- 
ture ; Rome Finalist in 1924 ; Holland, Hannen and Cubitt’s 
Prizeman for constructional drawings, 1925 ; and graduated 
with first class distinction in Architectural Design in 1925. 
After taking the professional practice examination in London, 
Mr. Thearle was elected an Associate of the R.I.B.A. in Nov- 
ember, 1925. He was awarded an Honourable Mention in 
the Soane Medallion, 1926, and (in collaboration with Mr. 
L. G. Hannaford) was recently awarded first premium in the 
Birkenhead Art Gallery Competition, work on which is now 
in progress. 


NOTES FROM MINUTES OF COUNCIL, 
31 May 1926. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
The following resignations were accepted :— 
W. W. Scott-Moncrieff [F.] A. T. Wright [A.] 
A. K. Brown [A.] A. F. Poole [L.] 
L. C. Brooks [A.] T. H. Russell [Z.] 
A. C, Denny [A.] J. Stables [Z.} 


SUSPENSION. 

By a Resolution of the Council pursuant to the Bye- 
law No. 25 the following member has been suspended 
from membership of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for six months from 31 May 1926 :— 


George Harry Bertram Gould, A.R.I.B.A. 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF COUNCIL. 
21 Fune 1926. 
THE CONSERVATION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND 
REMAINS. 


On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee 
a revision of the two official R.I.B.A. documents upon 
this subject which appear in the Kalendar was approved 
and ordered to be published. 


THe OLD ASHMOLEAN. 
It was decided to open a subscription list for the 
purpose of providing a Wren Memorial Window in the 
Old Ashmolean building at Oxford. 


THE PRESERVATION OF OLD BRIDGES. 

On the recommendation of the Art Standing Com- 
mittee the Board of Architectural Education was requested 
to invite all recognised schools to encourage their students 
to measure bridges of architectural or archzxological 
interest. 

Mr. Cass GILBERT. 

The Council sent their congratulations to Mr. Cass 
Gilbert, Hon. Corresponding Member, on the occasion 
of his election as President of the National Academy of 
America. 

LoNnDON BuILpING Acts. 

The report of the London Building Acts Committee 
on the revision of the Acts was received by the Council 
and it was decided to send a comprehensive statement 
to the L.C.C. on the subject and to request that body to 
receive a deputation. 

SMOKE PREVENTION, 
On the recommendation of the Science Standing 
_Committee it was decided to request the L.C.C. to 
reconsider their decision on the subject of a suggested 
enquiry into smoke prevention. 


THe Forestry COMMISSION AND THE R.I.B.A. SCALE 
OF CHARGES. 
On the recommendation of the Practice Standing 
Committee it was decided to forward certain corre- 
spondence to the Forestry Commission and to urge that 
proper fees should be paid and fully qualified architects 
should be employed. 


Hon. Secretary R.I.B.A. FoR CANADA. 

Mr. Victor Horsburgh [F.] of Toronto was appointed 
Hon. Secretary for Canada in succession to the late Mr. 
F. S. Baker. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell was transferred from the list of 
Retired Fellows to the list of Practising Fellows. 

Mr. R. C. Jones was reinstated as a Licentiate. 

The resignations of the following members were accepted 
with regret :— 

W. A. Gagnon [L.] 
J. O. Harris [L.] 


H. C. Richardson [A.]. 
W. P. Schofield [A.] 
G.H. Higginbottom [L.] W. White-Cooper [F’.] 

S.S. Reay [F.] H. J. Yorke [L.] 
INTERNATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING CON- 
GRESS, VIENNA. 

Mr. E. C. P. Monson was appointed delegate of the 
R.I.B.A. to this Congress to be held in Vienna from 14 to 
19 September 1926. 
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STUDENTSHIP. 

On the recommendation of the Board of Architectural 
Education the following were elected Students of the 
R.1.B.A.:— 

Barton: Harry Austin, 4 Ferndale Street, Cardiff, 
Technical College, Cardiff. 

Bomer: Edward Dixon Neville, Marsham Manor, 
Gerard’s Cross, Bucks, Architectural Association. 

Booth : Rolfe Gilbert, Lakeswood, ‘Town Court, Orping- 
ton, Kent, Architectural Association. 

Ellis: Mary Feodore Ruth, 44 Clarendon Road, W.11, 
Architectural Association. 

Hill: Henry Erskine, Norbury Vicarage, Wakefield, 
Yorks, Leeds School of Art. 

Kelsall : John Scott, Rydal Mount, St. John’s Road, East- 
bourne, Architectural Association. 

MacManus: Frederick Edward Bradshaw, 39, Rother- 
wick Road, N.W.11, Architectural Association. 

Micklethwaite, Daniel Marriott, 3 Staverton Road, 
Oxford, University of London. 

Mirams, Dennis George, University College, Gower 
Street, W.C.1, University of London. 

Shand, George Shaw, 54 Kengarth Street, Glasgow. 
Glasgow School of Architecture. 

Sutcliffe, Brian Lister, 44 Temple Fortune Hill, N.W.11, 
University of London. 

Walker, Stansfeld Thomas, 5 Harrington Court, S.W.7, 
Cambridge University. 


Notices 


R.I.B.A. REGISTRATION COMMITTEE. 

Meetings of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee are 
now being held at No. 28 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.1, the premises lately occupied by the Society of 
Architects. All communications in connection with the 
Committee should be addressed to Mr. C. McArthur 
Butler, Secretary to the Registration Committee, at that 
address. 

R.I.B.A. GARDEN PARTY. 

The Members and Students of the R.I.B.A., the Archi- 
tectural Association and the Allied Societies have been 
invited to a Reception at the Royal Botanic Gardens on 
Thursday, 22 July, from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. The guests 
will be received by the President and Mrs. Guy Dawber. 
The Band of the Royal Air Force will be in attendance 
and a party of children from the Margaret Morris School 
of Dancing will give a display of dancing during the 
afternoon. 

In the evening a féte will be held in the Royal Botanic 
Society’s Gardens, which will be opened at 8 p.m. 

A dramatic performance will be given by the Architect 
Players at 8.30 p.m. of The Rose and the Ring, by 
W. M. Thackeray, preceded by A Night at an Inn, by 
Lord Dunsany. Admission free. There will be dancing 
from 11 p.m. until 3 a.m. (“‘ Spiders ” band). 

Tickets for the féte, including refreshments and danc- 
ing, are 5s. 9d. each (after 17 July the price will be 6s. 6d.). 
These may be obtained from the Secretary of the R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, or from the Secretary, Architectural 
Association, 34, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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WARNING. 


Members are victimised from time to time by impostors 
who call upon or write to them claiming to be architects 
in distress. Members are strongly advised before yielding 
to appeals of this character to communicate with the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society (‘Telephcne: Mayfair 0434). 


LIMITED COMPETITIONS. 

‘The following is the report of the Scrutineers appointed 
by the Council to count the votes in the Referendum 
under Bye-law 70 on the Subject of Limited Com- 
petitions :— 

REFERENDUM ON LIMITED COMPETITIONS. 

The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes on the 
Resolution embodying the proposals of the Council! of 
the R.I.B.A. for the control of Limited Competitions, 
beg to report as follows :— 

1,204 Voting papers were received. 

1,015 Members voted in favour of the Resolution. 

172 Members voted against the Resolution. 
17 Voting papers were invalid. 

The Scrutineers therefore declare the following 

Resolution carried 


RESOLUTION, 

That the following Clause be added to the R.I.B.A. 
Regulations for Architectural Competitions :— 

“In the case of small, limited, private competitions 
where the Royal Institute are satisfied that special cir- 
cumstances may exist, modification of these regulations 
may be approved by the Royal Institute. 

Competitions coming within the scope of this Clause 
are :— 

(i) Where the competing architects are limited by 
selection or invitation, and do not exceed six in number. 

(ii) Where the proposed competition does not involve 
the expenditure of public funds. 

Provided that nothing in this Clause shall prevent 
two or more members of the Roval Institute from giving 
advice or preparing sketch plans for the same project 
for a private client, if the expenditure proposed does not 
exceed the sum of £12,500, and if each of the Members 
so invited be paid an agreed fee.”’ 

(Signed) SypNEY 'TATCHELL, Chairman 
Rosert Lowry. 
ERNEST G. ALLEN. 
W. BRAXTON SINCLAIR. 
J. A. Pywe 


Competitions 


CENOTAPH FOR LIVERPOOL. 


The Corporation of Liverpool invite architects to sub- 
mit designs in ccmpetition for a Cenotaph to be erected 
en a site on the plateau in front of St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool. Assessor, Prefessor C. H. Reilly, O.B.E. [F.] 
Premiums, £200, £150, £100, and £50. Last day for re- 
ceiving designs 30 September 1926. Total cost £10,000. 
For ccnditions apply to Town Clerk, Municipal Build- 
ings, Liverpool. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOSQUE OF 
AMROU COMPETITION, CAIRO. 
Members of the Royal Institute who are considering 
taking part in the above competition are strongly recom- 
mended to consult the Secretary R.I.B.A. before deciding 
to compete. 


BROMSGROVE RURAL DISTRICT HOUSING 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
must not take part in the above competition because the 
conditions are not in accordance with the published Regu- 
lations of the Royal Institute for Architectural Competi- 
tions. 

SCHEME FOR BUILDING LARGE 
RESIDENCES, CAIRO. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the 
Regulations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Com- 
mittee are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope 
of securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
are advised to take no part in the competition. 


MANCHESTER TOWN HALL EXTENSION. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has appointed Mr. T. R. Milburn, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. 
Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Ralph Knott, 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as a Jury of Assessors in connection 
with this competition. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
COMPETITION FOR THE SELECTION OF A PLAN WITH A 
VIEW TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A CONFERENCZ HALL 

FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA. 


The League of Nations will shortly hold a competition 
for the selection of a plan with a view to the construction 
of a Conference Hall at Geneva. The competition will 
be open to architects who are nationals of States Members 
of the League of Nations. 

An International Jury consisting of well-known archi- 
tects will examine the plans submitted and decide the r 
order of merit. 

A sum of 100,000 Swiss francs will be placed at the 
disposal of the Jury to be divided among the architec‘s 
submitting the best plans. 

A programme of the competition when ready will be 
despatched from Geneva, and Governments and com- 
petitors will receive their copies at the same time. Copies 
for distant countries will be despatched first. 

The British Government will receive a certain number 
of free copies. These will be deposited at the Roya) 
Institute of British Architects, and application should 
be made to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
W.1. by intending competitors. 

Single copies can be procured direct from The Secre- 
tary-General of the League of Nations ut Geneva, for 
the sum of 20 Swiss francs, payable in advance, but will 
not be forwarded until after the Government copies 
have been despatched. 

On the nomination of the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute, Sir John Burnet, A.R.A., has been appointed as the 
British representative on the Jury of Assessors. 
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The President of the R.I.B.A. has been informed by 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs that the compe- 
tition in connection with the above will open on 25 July 
1926. 

One hundred and fifty copies of the programme of the 
competition will be forwarded to the R.I.B.A. as soon as 
they are received from Geneva. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL AT 
VILLERS BRETONNEUX 


The date for the submission of designs in the above 
competition has been further extended from 31 May to 


31 July 1926. 


SCOTTISH LEGAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 
NEw AND ENLARGED PREMISES. 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects has nominated Mr. John Keppie, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor in this competition. 


Members’ Column 


FORMATION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Mr. C. F. Marston, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Licentiate R.I.B.A., 
has taken into partnership his chief assistant, Mr. A. L. Linford, 
and the business will be carried on at 36 Market Street, Tamworth, 
under the name of Marston and Linford. 


DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

Tue partnership carried on in the name,of Messrs. De Souza and 
Wands, architects and surveyors, of Rangoon, has been dissolved 
as from 30 January 1925. 

PARTNERSHIPS \WANTED. 

F.R.I.B.A., age 42, requires Junior Partnership or position of 
trust with view to same with good established firm of Architects 
in London or South. First-class London experience. Small 
capital available. Keen and active.—Reply Box 6244, c/o The 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.r1. 

A.R.I.B.A., age 36 years, desires partnership or position with a 
view to ‘partnership in London or South of England. Small capital 
available. Is energetic and unafraid of work. Can commence 
immediately—Apply Box 1646, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 
Conduit Street, London, W.r. 

A.R.I.B.A. (35), with use of West-End office and telephone, which 
would remain available, desires Partnership in well-established 
practice in or near London. Trained in recognised architectural 
school and has had wide office experience in London and the pro- 
vinces. Would invest capital if prospects were sufficiently good. 
Testimonials. Reply Box 7812, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 
Conduit Street, London, W.r. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

Mr. Tueopvore E. Lecce [A.] has changed his address to Ray- 
mond House, 32-34 Theobald’s Road, W.C.2. Telephone: Museum 
6290. 

Mr. T. AtkMAN Swan [A.] has changed his address from 42 
Frederick Street, Edinburgh, to 7 St. Colme Street. 

Mr. STEPHEN WILKINSON, F.R.I.B.A. (consulting architect [to 
the ‘London and North Eastern Railway Co.), has removed his head 
office to 21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 (telephone : 
Gerrard No. 3898), and will practise from that address with branch 
office at Leeds. 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

A.R.1.B.A., age 38, desires permanent position London or 
provinces, preferably with view to interest or partnership. General 
experience, keen and energetic.—Reply Box 1776, c/o The Secretary 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, W.r. 

ArcuitTect (F.R.I.B.A. and F.S.I.), partner in old-established 
Northern firm but with the experience of sole charge of London 
branch office for 20 years, desires to assist temporarily London 
architect in some senior capacity, part-time or otherwise.—Reply 
Box 3853, c/o The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, London, 
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PRACTICE WANTED. 

WantTepD to purchase: well-established Practice or Partnership 
in a prosperous Country Town. Apply Box 8668, c/o Secretary, 
R.IL.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.r1. 

VACANCY FOR STUDENT. 

Arcuirect (F.R.1I.B.A.) has immediate vacancy for advanced 
Student or Improver (either sex) for training under personal super 
vision view advancement. Neighbourhood Baker Street.—State 
full particulars.—Reply Box 9424, cso Secretary R.I.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street, W.1. 

OFFICES TO LET. 

Arcuirect (F.R.I.B.A.) wishes to let portion of his offices adjoin- 
ing Bedford Row, W.C.1; well lighted, quiet situation, telephone, 
vacant. Either two rooms at £75, three rooms £105, four rooms 
£140 per annum, all en suite. Might arrange mutual services.— 
Apply Box 1762, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

FOR SALE. 

For Sate.—Theodolite and Dumpy Level with Stands and 
Measuring Staff. Old makes but in good condition. Inspection 
can be arranged.—Write W. A. M. Fiddaman, ‘ Browntiles,” 
Sanderstead, Surrey, for any further particulars. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
INSURANCE SCHEME, FOUNDED 1923. 

All kinds of insurances negotiated: Life, Motor Cars, 
Burglary, Protection of Buildings in course of erection, etc. 
Over £200,000 has already been insured. Enquiries to the 
Secretary, A.B.S., will meet with immediate attention. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


Telephone : Mayfair 0434. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS ASSURANCE 
The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Society, 
26 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The contribution for men is 1s. 6d. per week, 9d. of which is 
payable by the employer, and for women ts. 1d., 7d. of which 
is payable by the employer. 

OrpInaRY BENEFITS (HEALTH INSURANCE). 

Sickness Benefit—Men, after 26 contributions have been 
paid, gs. weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 15s. 
weekly, Women, after 26 contributions have been paid, 7s. 6d. 
weekly ; after 104 contributions have been paid, 12s. weekly. 

Disablement Benefit—Men and women, 7s. 6d. per week, 
after 104 contributions have been paid. 

Maternity Benefit—4os. after 42 contributions have been 
paid 

ADDITIONAL BENEFITS (HEALTH INSURANCE). 

The recent valuation of the Society’s assets having shown a 
largely increased surplus, the following scheme of additional 
benefits was brought into operation from 6 July 1925 : 

Sickness Benefit——Payable at the increased rates of 22s. per 
week for men, and 19s. for women. 

Disablement Benefit —Increased to 118. per week for both men 
and women. 

Maternity Benefit.—Increased to 54s. 

Special Benefits—Grants made to members entitled to “‘ addi- 
tional benefits ” for the full or part cost of optical, dental, hos- 
pital, nursing home or convalescent treatment, also for glasses, 
surgical appliances, artificial teeth, etc. Members ~~ choose 
their own dentists, opticians or institutions. 

Forms of application for membership, also pamphlet diedilieg 
the benefits under the new Pensions Act, may be obtained from 
the undersigned. HERBERT M. ADAMSON, Secretary. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
Dates of Publication.—1926: 14 August; 18 September; 
16 October. 
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